sceptic depart unconvinced she would turn to me with:
"Not a nice woman, Sheila. I'm glad she didn't buy
anything here." Cousin Sylvia must have been told in
her distant youth, when shopkeeping was unthinkable,
that tradesmen made more money than gentlefolk. Now
she appeared to believe that merely to be established in
a shop was to be camped over the shaft of a gold-mine.
Sometimes, when I brought her one more cup of tea
after a fresh rearrangement of the window, she would
tell me of what she planned to do when she had made
her fortune. She dismissed me because she wasn't
making enough money to keep me, and shortly after
the shop shut down.
By this time I had moved to another lodging, off
Baker Street. It called itself a Hostel for Working
Girls and its terms were sixteen shillings a week all
found. It was run by a veteran spinster, from the neck
of whose openwork-crochet jumper rose the head of a
female looking like Wallace Beery. The fifty inmates
slept in cubicled-off dormitories, with a honeysuckle-
or bramble-framed text over each bed. There were
texts everywhere: God feeding the sparrows in the
bleak dining-room where we drank our watery break-
fast tea; "Thou God Seest Me" in the bathroom and
the lavatories. I shared a cubicle with a buyer named
Hope, who boasted of being kept by two men. The
fact that they were both named John enabled her to
hold one's attention for even longer on her successful
affairs, for when one asked some innocent question
about a story she had told, she would burst out trium-
phantly: "No, that wasn't the Dutch John, that was
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